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feudal society, whose administrative and military centres they were. The
law exercised therein had been formulated for an agricultural population
subject to a seignorial government of a patriarchal and authoritative
character. Liberty of land-tenure was as restricted as personal liberty.
All kinds of charges weighed as heavily on the land as they did on the
individual Marriage, inheritance, and the transmission of land-tenures
were subject to hereditary taxes and levies either in money or in kind.
The political administration likewise bore the character of direct ex-
ploitation of man. Taxation properly so-called was unknown. It operated
only in the form of levies, or "exactions," on the various manifestations
of the primitive economy of the locality. We need only recall the feudal
dues on bakehouses, breweries, and mills, the tithes and "champarts" on
the harvests, and especially the fonlieu (tekneum], which confiscated for
the use of the lord or territorial ruler part of all merchandise transported
by land or water. Finally, it must be added that legal procedure remained
faithful to a strict formalism, and that oaths, ordeals, and duels were
still regarded as the only means of trial.

It can easily be understood how such a state of things must even from
the beginning have irritated the merchants who came to settle in its
midst. The greater the difference between the life they led and that
hitherto in use, the more they suffered. There was the greatest possible
contrast between them and the society in which they had to find a place.
The latter was based entirely on the ownership and possession of land,
and had no regard for personal property which they represented. It was
adapted to a sedentary population, and they were mobile, to a servile
population and they were free. Numerous difficulties arose owing to this
opposition between past and present. The merchants could not tolerate
the brutal methods whereby the tonlieu was levied, nor the delays and
uncertainties of legal procedure, nor the countless obstacles which old
customs offered to all the manifestations of their activities. They de-
manded, not as a natural right but as a primary need of their profession,
the suppression of all the burdens which had hitherto weighed unnoticed
on an economic life much simpler than their own. They claimed the
enfranchisement of the land on which they had come to dwell, and on
which they had built houses, thus investing it with a value hitherto
unknown. Being mostly unmarried and obliged to marry girls belonging
to serf families, they required for their wives and children the freedom
which they themselves enjoyed. In short, it was evident that, to enable
them to exist and develop, the legal condition of society must be altered
to suit the economic conditions requisite for them. And it was impossible
to arrive at this transformation unless by granting to those who desired it
that autonomy by which alone they could attain their aims.

Moreover, this autonomy was at once attained by the merchant popu-
lation of the faubowrgs to a certain extent The social authorities in
fact allowed them to supply their most essential necessities. It does not
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